ARTHUR   PLATT
few he was the foremost. In conjectural emendation, like
Dawes and Elmsley, he was shrewd and dexterous enough,
but not, like Bentley and Porson, eminent. In literary com-
ment he did not expatiate, although, or rather because, he
was the most lettered scholar of his time. He stuck to business
as a scholar should, and preferred, as a man of letters will,
the dry to the watery. He knew better than to conceive
himself that rarest of all the great works of God, a literary
critic; but such remarks on literature as he did let fall were
very different stuff from the usual flummery of the cobbler
who is ambitious to go beyond his last.
As a teacher, he proved assiduous, patient, and effective:
Only an oaf could help learning from him and liking him; and
with his best students he formed enduring ties, and would
inveigle them into reading Dante or Cervantes with him at
his house of an evening after they had taken their degrees.
Outside his own class-room he was a centre and fount of the
general life of the College, most of all in the Musical Society
and among his colleagues in the smoking-room after luncheon.
Nearer to his house he made another circle of friends. He was
a Fellow of the Zoological Society, frequented its Gardens,
and inspired a romantic passion in their resident population.
There was a leopard which at Platt's approach would almost
ooze through the bars of its cage to establish contact with the
beloved object; the gnu, if it saw him on the opposite side of
its broad enclosure, would walk all the way across to have
its forelock pulled.
Then follows a passage which, besides depicting Platt, as no
one else could have depicted him, reveals Housman himself:
That he wrote little was the direct and natural consequence of
his extraordinary capacity and the variety of his interests and
attainments. He would rather improve himself than instruct
others. He wrote on subjects where he could make definite
and original contributions to the advancement of learning:
otherwise he preferred to read. Greek was his trade, but
the home in which he dwelt was great literature, whether its
language were Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian,
Spanish, German, or Persian. The best authors were his
study, but his reading ran far beyond them; his curiosity
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